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HE response to the appeal for articles in the last issue of the Assistant has been 
moderately good; but much more material is needed if our journal is to 
broaden its scope and catch the interest of every member of the Association. 


Some delay has lately been caused in correspondence by members sending their 
tters either to the wrong address or to inappropriate officials of the A.A.L. Members 
e reminded that a full list of officers appears on the last page of the Assistant, and 
hey are asked particularly to note the information which appears regularly at the 
d of the list of officers. 





NOTICE OF ELECTION | 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and 
Councillors of the Association for 1947 :— 





Honorary Secretary 
Honorary Treasurer 
Honorary Editor. 


Nationally elected Councillors—at least six. 


Nominations must be made by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in 
writing to reach me not later than 15th October, 1946. 


Public Library, E. CAVE, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. Hon. Secretary. 
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A.A.L. Correspondence Courses I 


ther 

A special appeal is made to those members who are suitably qualified and interesteif “ Lil 

in this work, to make application to join our panel of Tutors. There are vacancies jf sy//a 
a number of sections for the session commencing next November, and anyone interestei§ Assi: 
is asked to contact their Divisional Hon. Secretary as soon as possible. s 


Correspondence Courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to rug Bool 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of thi Educ 
following year. new 

place 

The courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of the L.A)\Bmem 
comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical reading} 
hints and advice on study and practical work, and questions or subjects for essays upoj 
which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 






The subjects treated and the respective fees are as set out below :— Fif 


Entrance Examination.—The course covers the whole of the L.A. requiremen Not 
for this examination. Fee, £2 Os. Od. ' 

Registration Examination.—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; (ii) Cats 
loguing—Fee, £1 5s. 0d. Group (6) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to Reade 
in the choice of books—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization an 
Administration—Fee, £1 5s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, £1 5s. 04 


Final Examination.—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £1 10s. \ 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 
Library Routine and Administration: (a) Public Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. Od.; (@ 
University and College Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism an 
Appreciation : (a2) Modern Literature—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 5, Specialist Certificates—iway 
(c) Advanced Classification—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, ‘£1 5s. 0d. 
(d) Historical Bibliography—Fee, £1 10s, Od. 


It is anticipated that, from November, 1946, the A.A.L. will be able to offer a limite 
number of Courses covering the following section of the Final examinations : Part 3 ( 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux—Fee, £1 10s. Od. 


Both full courses and short revision courses in Classification and Cataloguinf 
based on the old syllabus, are still available for those members who wish to comple 
their Intermediate Examination, having already passed one part by December, 1943} 
Fees for these courses remain at £1 6s. 6d. per subject. 





Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 


Students wishing to enter for a course must obtain an application form and sen 1 
it, together with the necessary fee, to Mrs. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Hermto | 
Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above before 20th Mar@Libr 
and 20th October for the April and November courses, respectively, and before 20ifo ! 
February and 20th August for the revision courses. After these dates no applicatiogRes; 
will be considered. e 
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Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in the 
“Library Association Year Book.” Any queries concerning the examinations or the 
syllabus should be sent direct to the Library Association and not to the Association of 

im Assistant Librarians. 


Students should note that the revised and enlarged edition of Phillips “‘ A Primer of 
Book Classification’ is now published. It is to be obtained direct from the Hon. 
Education Secretary at the Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E. 24. The 
new edition of this essential text-book is not large, and intending purchasers should 
place their orders as soon as possible. The price is 6s. to members, and 7s. to non- 

.)B members. 


“eter 


Fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
Nottingham, 25th July, 1946 


HE return to the pre-War practice of combining the business of the Association’s 

Annual General Meeting with the pleasure of visiting places of interest was 

much appreciated by the hundred and twenty members who visited Nottingham 
on July 25th. : 


Members assembled at University College, Highfields, and inspected the Library, 

. O@under the guidance of the College Librarian, Mr. G. Ellis Flack, M.A. Mr. H. W. 
Marr, Chairman of the Council, thanked Mr. Flack for making the visit possible, 
mincluding the Principal of the College in his thanks. Lunch in the College Refectory 
followed, and the party then proceeded by bus to Newstead Abbey, calling on the 

ay for a quick glance at the Apsley Branch Library, so delightful in its planning 

and furnishing, that members were inclined to linger at the expense of the time-table. 

At Newstead, Mr. Duncan Gray, City Librarian of Nottingham, related briefly the 

___ Bhistory of the Abbey and referred to points of especial interest, notably the magnificent 
imit@Roe-Byron Collection. The staff of the Nottingham Public Libraries were very 


a detailed study of the collections. 


On arrival at the Council House, Nottingham, members were entertained to tea 
the Nottingham Public Libraries and Museum Committee, and the Association 


. Parlby-Bland, J.P.) and members of the Public Libraries and Museum Committee. 


The Lord Mayor expressed his pleasure at the Association’s visit, and referred 
his own interests in the field of cultural development. The Chairman of the 
ibraries and Museum Committee presented a Catalogue of the Roe-Byron Collection 
Mr. J. T. Gillett, President of the Association, as a souvenir of the occasion. 
Responding, Mr. Gillett expressed the Association’s appreciation of the presence of 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and thanked them for their welcome, adding 
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that Nottingham had impressed him as a delightful place, and that he had been struck 
by the civic pride of the people. Mr. Gillett also thanked Councillor Shaw for his 
gift, and the Public Libraries and Museum Committee for their kindness in provid. 
ing tea. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


After tea the Annua! General Meeting was held in the Grand Jury Room, for 
Nottingham Guildhall. Prior to the business as set out on the Agenda, the President § cq: 
welcomed Mr. H. M. Cashmore, President of the Library Association, Dr. Chia-Pi No 
Hsii, of the National Library of Peking, Mr. Alexander B. Toth, Publications Pro-§ for 
curement Officer of the United States Embassy, London, and Dr. Herbert O. Brayer, § mr 
Archivist of the State of Colorado. Dr. Hsii and Mr. Toth replied, and extended 
greetings to the A.A.L. on behalf of their colleagues. 


The Minutes of the previous Annual General Meeting were taken as read and§ bri 
signed by the President. Mr. Marr moved, and Mr. E. Cave, Honorary Secretary,§ div 
seconded, the reception and adoption of the Annual Report and Financial Statement 
for the year ending 31st December, 1945, and this was carried nem. con. Mr. Marr 
amplified the preamble to the Report, referring to the Jubilee meeting held a year ago, 
and under the paragraph “* Officers and Council,” Mr. Marr paid tribute to the work 
of Miss E. M. Exley, Honorary Secretary from 1941 to 1945. Members stood in 
silence for a moment in memory of those who had fallen during the War. Pi 


On the motion of Mr. Marr, seconded by Mr. E. A. Clough (Southampton), 
Mr. E. N. Brown and Miss G. E. Smith, both of Orpington, were re-elected Honorary§ —. 
Auditors for the year 1946. ] 





The President then put the following motion from the Council : ‘* That the Annual 
General Meeting authorize the Council not to make any payment of the 1946 capitation 
grant to the following Divisions : Eastern, Greater London, Midland, North Western.” 
Speaking on the motion, Mr. Gillett explained that the Divisions concerned had 
balances in hand large enough for current needs, and if the Meeting passed the 
resolution, the capitation grants under discussion would be used for the benefit of 
the Association as a whole. The Honorary Secretary formally seconded the motion. 
Mr. W. Pearson (Birmingham) on behalf of the Committee of the Midland Division 
said that he did not wish to move an amendment to the motion, but to protest at the 
unbusinesslike way in which it had come before the meeting. Until the Agenda paper 
were distributed at lunch time members were unaware that they would have to vote 
on the matter; further, as the Midland Division had given up the 1945 capitation 
grant to enable the reprinting of Phillips’ Primer of Classification, why was it necessary 
again to cut out the grant? It appeared that the whole financial position of the 
Association should be carefully investigated. The Honorary Secretary replied td 
points raised by Mr. Pearson, and said that owing to difficulties due to publicatio 
dates of the official journal of the Association not coinciding with the date of t 
Council Meeting, and the date by which notices of motion for the A. G. M. had to 
received, it had not been possible to print an Agenda in the July-August Assistant. 
Through the Divisional Representatives on the Council, and Divisional Honorary) 
Secretaries, all of whom had received the Minutes of the Council Meeting from whic 
the motion came, every member was in fact in a position to be informed of the matter 
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The President replied to further questions ; and on being put to the vote, the motion 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


Mr. Gillett then delivered his Presidential address (published elsewhere in this 
issue) which was warmly received. 


Mr. Marr expressed the Association’s thanks to the Town Clerk of Nottingham 
for arranging the use of the Grand Jury Room for the Annual General Meeting. Mr. 
Cave moved the thanks of the Association to Mr. Duncan Gray, City Librarian of 
Nottingham, and his staff, especially Mr. R. P. Donald, who had acted as local agent, 
for help in making and carrying out the arrangements for the day’s proceedings. 
Mr. Gray replied briefly, and the President declared the Meeting closed. 


After the Meeting, members who had expressed a wish to do so visited either the 
Nottingham Central Library or the Nottingham County Library Headquarters, thus 
bringing to a conclusion a very successful day attended by members from places as 
diverse as London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Sheffield and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ec. 


Presidential Address 
J. T. Gillett 


T is now my duty, at this stage in our proceedings, to deliver a Presidential 
| Address. It is rather difficult for one who is enjoying, as I am, a third successive 
year of office as your President, to get into the right frame of mind for a task 
which should have been performed three years ago. The Presidency of this Association 
isa great honour. It is one which is normally never accorded to anyone for a period 
exceeding a single year, in my opinion a very fit and proper procedure for a live 
Association like ours, to follow. But times have not been normal during my period 
of office. In inviting me to remain at the helm for two additional years your Council 


has, I know, been concerned mainly to get over the transitional period from war to 


peace as smoothly as possible. It has required from its President during that time 
more of the qualities of a caretaker than of a leader. Perhaps, then, this Presidential 
address, in this my third year of office, ought to be more properly described as a 
“ Caretaker’s Address.” 


Last year saw the end of the most devastating War in human history. It was a 
war that we entered into for no other object than that of survival. That statement, 
obvious enough as it seems to me, is one with which not everyone will agree. It has 
become fashionable in some quarters to argue that we entered the war, amongst other 
feasons, to make a better world. Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, if you want 
a better world the very last way to get it is to fight a war. Indeed, we have now, in 
the age of the atom bomb, reached the stage when, should there be another war, 
there will probably be no world left to make better. The truth is, I suppose, that as 


‘athe dangers of defeat receded we all tended to think more acutely about the kind of 


world we would like to make for ourselves when the war was over. Men and women 
in the forces, thrown together by force of circumstances, developed collectively a 
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social consciousness that they did not possess as individuals before the war. Thus 
they acquired, many of them, the illusion that it was some brave new world for which 
they were really fighting. There is nothing new in this. It happened during the 
last war. It is surely one of the paradoxes of war that although in its modern 
totalitarian conception it leaves the world impoverished, and therefore less able to 
provide more of the good things of life for the ordinary man and woman, it does seem 
to generate that feeling of social restlessness which history shows to be the necessary 
precursor to a great period of social reform. The end of World War I brought in 
sight what we all believed to be at the time, the dawn of a new and enlightened era. 
That view was falsified, but nevertheless the hope was there. What of the end of 
World War II? Nagasaki and Hiroshima, the promise of future death and destruction 
on a scale hitherto not believed to be possible. We have no illusions about the 
dangerous times in which we live. Yet the spirit of men rises, as it always has done, 
as it always will do, above his difficulties, his frustrations, and his fears for the future. 
We are living in a dangerous age, but it is also an age full of hope, for the will to 
plan the world on a more equitable basis has never been stronger in the hearts of men 
than itis to-day. If the shadow of the atom bomb hangs heavily over us, it still does 
not hold back that strong surge forward towards better social conditions for the 
people of the world. A new social revolution is taking place. We public librarians 
are responsible for a public service which must inevitably, sooner or later, come under 
review in relation to the new social organization which is emerging. One of the chief 
reasons for the slow development of public libraries in this country has been that they 
have, until comparatively recently, been considered more as an isolated amenity 
service than as an important link in the social organization of the country. The first 
Public Libraries Act was passed in 1850, twenty years before the first Education Act. 
That in itself is proof enough that the provision of public libraries had little social 
purpose behind it other than a vague realization that they would, somehow or other, 
be a Good Thing, in the strict Victorian sense of the phrase. The Act of 1850 was, 
in a sense, before its time. It is difficult, as we look back on nearly 100 years of public 
library history in this country, not to believe that we should have progressed much 
more rapidly had we been more closely linked from our inception with the great 
education services of the country. Compare the development of the education services 
from the Forster Act of 1870, to the Butler Act of 1944, with the growth of the Public 
‘ Library services from the 1850 Act to the 1919 Act, and we see how far we have lagged 
behind. Of course, legislation does not tell all the story. There was plenty of scope 
for library development in England and Wales after the removal of the rate limitation, 
and much fine work has been done by many authorities. But the fact remains that 
even in 1946 the public library service is still only a permissive service. That is the 
measure of the importance attached to public libraries by the State up to the present 
time. There are still authorities that have not yet adopted the Public Libraries Acts, 
and others that have done little else but adopt them. Our legislators have never 
realized the important part that the public library service ought to play in the intellec- 
tual and cultural life of the community. I believe that this is to some extent due to 
the fact that we are not a service that gets itself talked about or discussed enough 
outside professional circles. This may have been partly the result of the absurd 
emphasis that was at one time placed on the mechanical and technical details of 
librarianship, as against the social potentialities of books and libraries. But I think 
it goes deeper than that. There is a consistent lack of recognition, even amongst 
educationists and social investigators, who ought to know better, of the value to the 
community of an efficient library service. Trevelyan, in his great English Social Histor) 
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us | does not even mention the first (or indeed any) Public Libraries Act, and has only 
ch IE single cursory reference to public libraries. It is not an isolated example unfortu- 
he Bnately. It has been my habit for many years to seek out all references to public 
mm & libraries in such of the newly published books as seemed to me to call for them, and it 
to — has astonished me how frequently even our very existence is ignored. There are signs, 
2m — however, that this barrier is being broken down. The last Conference of the W.E.A. 
ry | for example, debated resolutions on the development of the library service that showed 
in 4 proper appreciation of its importance and the lines on which it should be improved. 
ra, It is a tendency to be encouraged. Perhaps some day it may be fostered from Chaucer 
of — House by a Public Relations Officer. There is urgent need for some machinery whereby 
ion the public library service can be kept constantly in the public mind. 


We would never, of course, claim for the library service the same fundamental 
importance that has enabled the education services to capture the public imagination 
to the extent it has; it is but a part of the whole, and exists only to the extent that 
an educated people desires to make use of it. Have educationists realized that in the 
oes USS made of public libraries they have one of the most reliable indexes to the adequacy 
the and efficiency of formal education 2 For surely one of the principal objects of education 
ans 8 t© arouse an intellectual curiosity that only the book can satisfy in all its aspects. 
ra Those who criticize public libraries on the ground that they issue too much fiction fail 
niet BY? realize that people read only what they have the capacity to read, and that there 
hey is very little we, as librarians, can do about it. Trevelyan has a significant passage 
nity | his English Social History. Of our modern system of popular education, he writes : 


first “it has produced a vast population able to read but unable to distinguish what 


\ct. is worth reading, an easy prey to sensations and cheap appeals. Consequently, 
cial both literature and journalism have been to a large extent debased since 1870, 
her, because they now cater for millions of half-educated and quarter-educated people, 
vas 


5, whose forbears, not being able to read at all, were not the patrons of newspapers 
blic or of books. The small highly educated class no longer sets the standard to the 


uch extent that it used to do, and tends to adopt the standards of the majority. Whether 
reat in the twentieth or twenty-first centuries, the lower forms of literature and journalism 
1Ces will completely devour the higher, has yet to be seen. If they do not, it will be 
blic due to improved Secondary and Higher Education forming a sufficiently large 
- class to perpetuate a demand for things really worth reading.” 


ion, §Perhaps not all the truth is contained in that statement. I think it errs on the side of 
that pessimism. Great though the improvement of the education services has been since 
the $1870, it has not been anything like rapid enough to overtake the effect on the masses 
sent pof the tremendous social changes that have taken place during the past hundred years. 
\cts, EThe inventive genius of the age has opened up alternative and more passive and 
ever SMechanical ways of using the increased leisure time secured through the reduction 
llec- $f working hours before we are a sufficiently educated nation to know how to use 
e togthem with discrimination. The problem of leisure has indeed become one of the 
yugh #Major problems of the age. It is a problem in which we, as librarians, have an intense 
surd finterest, since public libraries offer one of the main solutions to it. It is not easy for 
s of §US to realize that within the last hundred years a complete revolution has taken place 
hink $2 our social life, greater perhaps than all the changes made during the whole of the 
ngst #Preceding five hundred years. Is it really so surprising that we have not yet been able 
. thefffully to adjust ourselves to it? The aims and objects of popular education in 1870 
storyg¥ere limited and incomplete. It produced at best clerks who could read and write 
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and add up rows of figures, but little more than that. We have at last moved away 
from this utilitarian conception of education towards a broader realization that its 
main purpose must be to enable everyone to live full lives in the widest sense of the 
term. The new Education Act, when it gets into full stride, is going to make us a 
much more intelligent people than we are at the present time. Those who may le 
cynical about this should examine more closely the difference in mental outlook between 
those who have had the advantages of secondary education and those who have not, 
A single example may be given from the use made of public libraries. Mr. Gordon, 
in 1944, undertook a survey of readers using the Leeds Central Lending Library, 
Dealing with the kind of readers who used the library on the day of the survey, 
Mr. Gordon in his report made this statement :— 


**On the Survey Form readers were asked to state the standard of their formal 
education: elementary, secondary, university. The replies from 215 readers were 
Elementary, 70; Secondary, 102; University, 43. The proportion of two secon- 
dary or university to one elementary is much higher than was expected. It may 
be due in part to the greater readiness of those who have received a higher education 
to complete the questionnaire ; in part to the fact that the Central Lending Library 
is deliberately designed to offer a wider range of books than the branch libraries, 
consequently attracting more of the better educated readers. Even then the 
difference remains impressive, particularly when it is borne in mind that not more 
than one person in ten in England and Wales may be presumed to have had a 
secondary education. The foregoing analysis adds weight to the opinion that the 
child who leaves the elementary school has not, as a rule, been stimulated to continue 
his education through reading.” 


Too much, of course, should not be read into the results of a survey which could not, 
because of its limited scope, be regarded as a proper cross-section of the community. 
It is very desirable that the Library Association should itself at some time undertake 
a scientifically planned nation-wide social survey of public libraries and their readers. 
What a valuable document that would make! But it would be hard to deny that 
the figures give some indication of the remarkable effect that the reorganized education 
service of the country is likely to have on the public library service in the future. The 
supreme test of a nation’s intelligence is the use it makes of its leisure time. Measured 
by that standard alone we are an uneducated people. But the nation has at last faced 
up to that fact courageously, and we can be optimistic enough to believe that the new 
Education Act will go a long way towards removing this blot on our national character. 
An educated people will demand better plays, better music, better films, better news 
papers, but beyond everything they will, I believe, demand full and complete access to 
better libraries than are provided for them at the present time. There are other sources 
of supply for books besides public libraries, but there can be no doubt that the public 
library will be the principal source towards which the people will look in the future. 
Now is the time for us to demand recognition as the principal auxiliary of the education 
services, and to proclaim our belief that the Education Act will be incomplete if it 
turns out millions of young people eager to read good books without ensuring that 
they can get them easily, cheaply, and expeditiously. The general picture of the state 
of the public library service given in the McColvin Report shows it to be hopelessly 
inadequate to provide a reasonable standard of service even for the comparatively 
small number of people who are sufficiently educated to-day to want to make use of 
them. In 1924 the percentage of public library registered readers to population was 
11 per cent. ; in 1939, it had risen to 19°1 per cent., a large proportion of the increas 
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Nay being due to the development of county libraries. Even the best of our public library 


its systems seldom achieve more than 25 per cent. It is not inconceivable that the next 
the twenty years may very likely see this percentage rise to 60 per cent. or even higher, 
$a if we as a profession, and the Government and local authorities have the vision and 
be understanding to plan public library development as the natural corollary of the 
een Education Services. It will cost money, of course but how small a cost in relation 
not. to the enormous sums that are to be expended on reconstructing the education services. 


(on, The total expenditure on the public library service in 1939 was a little over £3,000,000 ; 
ary, it is now probably in the region of £5,000,000, practically all the increase being of 
vey, negative value because of higher costs. The expenditure on education is to rise to 
well over £200,000,000. Let no one say that a country which can afford this cannot 
mal also afford the comparatively small amount that will be needed to put the public 


vere library service in order. There is now a sense of urgency far greater than there was 
On. when the Library Association Proposals were issued prior to the passing of the Education 
may Act. We shall, no doubt, in due course, get a new Library Act as a result of these 


tion Proposals. Let us not, however, delude ourselves that an Act on the lines suggested 
rary in the Library Association’s Proposals will necessarily be sufficient in itself to ensure 
ries, that the public library service is adequately reconstructed. Compulsion to provide 


the public libraries will not mean that the service provided will necessarily be adequate. 
nore Inspection by Ministry of Education inspectors may mean little more than periodic 
da visits from estimable and sympathetic ladies and gentlemen anxious to help but power- 
the less to do anything, unless there is a dynamic policy behind them. The existence of 
inve school slums in many parts of the country for so long a period should warn us of the 


limited effect of Government inspection when confronted with a problem which can 
only be tackled by a bold policy from the very top. We ought surely to press for 


not, inclusion in the Act of a clause requiring all local authorities to submit proposals for 
nity. the re-organization of their public library systems, on the same lines as they have been 
take required to do under the Education Act in respect of their Education Services. With- 
ders. out it, we may, even with a new Act in the bag, drift along very much as we have been 
that doing during the 27 years that have elapsed since the passing of the last Public Libraries 
ation Act. 

The 

ured You will perhaps have gathered that I see the public library service primarily as 
raced a great factor in the social and cultural life of the people, its chief social purpose as 
new the provision of books to enable an educated democracy to use its leisure time intelli- 
icter. gently and to keep itself informed on problems of the day so that it can carry out its 


1ews- duties of citizenship properly. In a democracy like ours, books are not a luxury ; 
$s to they are an absolute necessity. What of public library provision in other countries? 
urces We as librarians must become more internationally minded in relation to public 
ublic library provision ; we must exert what influence we can towards seeing that public 
iture. library systems are established in every country in the world where there is a sufficient 
ation number of literate people to justify them. 

if it In 1945 the United Nations set up the new organization known as UNESCO. It 
that laid down as its objects five freedoms : freedom of movement and sojourn ; freedom 
state of worship ; freedom of criticism of man’s developed faculties ; freedom from moles- 
lessly tation ; and freedom from denial of a right to work. Surely we need a sixth freedom 
tively to add to these: freedom of access to all that glorious heritage of man’s thought 
se of enshrined in literature. An Austrian refugee once told me that the public library 
1 was was the institution which had most impressed him in England ; in Austria they had 
Tease nothing like it. To him it had opened the door to a new world. May we hope that 
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UNESCO, which has established a Libraries Section, and given to it high priority, 
will regard the establishment of public library services as one of its most important 
objectives? It will be only too easy for it to be side-tracked into the by-ways of 
scholastic research. Nobody will deny, least of all we librarians, that there is an 
immense and productive field of valuable work for it to do in the provision of a world 
library, bibliographical services, an international publications clearing house and the 
other projects that have been allotted priority at the recent meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission. But let not this important organization lose the common touch ; let 
it have always before it the ultimate aim that in this, the century of the common man, 
as it has so aptly been called, the peoples of the world shall increasingly have made 
available to them, without restraint, all that is best in the vast literary output of all 
ages. 


“wer 


Librarianship Resumed 
E. O. Reed 


HAT does it feel like to be a librarian again, after an absence of four, five 
or six years? How has the profession progressed in the meantime and what 
does the ex-serviceman think of its future ? 


One wants to avoid the trite and commonplace and at the same time the temptation 
to regard as typical one’s own experiences. Yet others may wish to check up their 
own impressions with mine and possibly cordially disagree with my conclusions. 


Well, it was undoubtedly a civilians’ war, and many of us who were in the fighting 
services are not only richer for the experience but possibly saw far less of hostilities 
than our colleagues left behind. These are they who had bombs to contend with, 
a library to run with a shrinking staff, fuel control and such like thrust upon them, 
and all the trials of shortages and rationing to contend with, which still make our 
civilian life burdensome. We at any rate for the most part had our creature comforts 
supplied and much of the purely mechanical business of living thought out for us, 
while enjoying the novelty of new scenes and sometimes the joy of a comradeship 
which often seems lacking in civilian life. 


Undoubtedly, Librarians were “‘ put upon ”’ in the late war. Oh, yes, our libraries 
must continue to function, they are valuable stimuli to morale and are the obvious 
channels for M.O.I. publicity and the like. But their staffs will be called up and 
those that are not must take on extra war jobs. Of course, our libraries struggled 
on and remained open, but what a time they had. I wonder what the reaction would 
have been if someone had had the temerity to say, “ Our librarian has been called up, 
his deputy (medically unfit) is fuel controller, casualty officer, M.O.I. representative, 
and what not, the staff have all been drafted into nursing or factories, therefore the 
library must close down for the duration.” Or perhaps things were never quite as 
bad as that. If they had been, possibly the greatest single piece of publicity for 
libraries that could have been desired would have resulted. Anyhow, with delightful 
British inconsistency, on the one hand it was claimed that libraries were essential, 
while, on the other, nothing much was done to support the theory in a practical way. 
I suppose, as a matter of fact, libraries could be dispensed with temporarily by a nation 
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fighting for its existence, but it is good that they never had to be, and I, as an 
ex-serviceman, would like to pay my tribute to those who ensured the continuity of 
the service through the darkest days of the war. From my experience I am sure that 
the ageing effect of the war has been much greater on civilians than on servicemen, 
and I don’t wonder. 


But if a breakdown of the library service was avoided during the War one can 
hardly be surprised that the war years witnessed a marking time and, of course, in many 
areas a retrogression, and it is obvious that before advance can be considered the 
wastage of the war years must be recovered. With shortages of materials and personnel 
difficulties still continuing, a reversion even to the standards of 1939 will not soon 
or easily be achieved. The continuance of austerity may, however, be turned to good 
effect if it enables us to concentrate on the essentials of a good library service and 
necessitates the exclusion of the trimmings, a preoccupation with which only results 
in the dissipation of time and expense from the vital features of our work. 


Sera =<— Oe ese 


Reconstruction must for the time being be concentrated on the two elements of 
d books and staff, since buildings must for obvious reasons be regarded as outside the 
| range of immediate possibility, though I intend returning to the subject later in this 
ve article. But the provision of an adequate book service and the staff to administer it 
at may well occupy our energies to the full for the time being. When we examine our 
stocks we are confronted with problems enough, with ill-conditioned fiction and out 
of date non-fiction, with masses of accumulated binding and lists of out-of-print 
on replacements. Mr. McColvin, at Blackpool, gave us several yardsticks by which to 
eir measure Our present inadequacies. At the risk of stressing the obvious it must be 
emphasized that the following criteria for an adequate book service should be imme- 
diately aimed at. 


(a) Provision of an adequate book-fund. 
th, (6) Arrears of rebinding to be overcome as soon as the labour situation permits. 
| (c) Representations to be made to publishers to reprint standard and semi-standard 


ws works which are at present out of print. 
rts That the Library Association Council is fully alive to these criteria is obvious, but 
Us, it is equally obvious that the profession must continue to voice the urgent reading 


hip needs of the public until the present state of affairs is remedied. 


I suppose the staff situation is hardly less serious than the book situation, though 
ries the issues it raises are somewhat more controversial. It would not be seemly for 
ous one who has had little experience of working with temporary wartime staff, to pass 
and strictures on them, and I know in many cases they ably maintained the tradition of 
an efficient library service under conditions of unprecedented difficulty. Yet it would 
wuld be untrue and a denial of all that we had ever said about professional education if we 
up, claimed that their service was equal to a trained one. It may be that many years 
ive, will elapse before we can dispense with temporary help and, in my opinion, it is neither 
the desirable nor necessary to have one hundred per cent. professional library staffs. 
. as Mr. Irwin, at Blackpool, referred to non-technical service assistants, and the new 
for National Joint Council scheme properly provides for such in its General Division. 
tful But as regards technical staffs we cannot afford to lower our educational standard, 
tial, even for the benefit of erstwhile temporary staffs, and one was glad to see an opportunity 





way. created for their admission to our professional ranks without the required standard 
tion being lowered. I do not propose, even were I qualified to do so, to examine in detail 
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the new syllabus of professional education, but the principle of making the Registration 
Examination the mark of the Chartered Librarian seems to me a good one. I take 
it that the effect of the new arrangement will be to make the Registration Examinatioy 
the required qualification for most appointments, other than the highest executive 
ones, and that individuals who do not feel called upon to qualify for such posts may 
well rest content at the intermediate stage without thereby laying themselves open to 
the accusation of lacking ambition. 


Speaking for myself, I think the most controversial and puzzling feature of present 
library tendencies is the move, halting and uncertain as it is, towards regionalization, 
The subject seems to call out violent partisanship at either extreme. For my own part, 
I think regionalization for better or worse, is inevitable sooner or later, and although 
I do not think the smallest systems are necessarily the most inefficient nor the largest 
always those with the closest contact with their readers, I must confess that nothing 
is worse than a small inefficient system. But, I do not think this thing should be 
hurried, and although we should no doubt have a blue print ready, I am sceptical 
about cut and dried schemes which will inevitably have to be modified when local 
government boundaries are revised. In other words, I think we shall have to fit our 
schemes in with any reorganization of local government areas, and it seems to me, 
we should await such reorganization rather than prepare doctrinaire and theoretical 
schemes in advance, for these appear to have small chance of reaching fruition on 
their own account. 


I suppose I am not alone in finding the present lack of an adequate library annua 
a great disadvantage, and I wonder what the attitude of the Library Association is 
to the circulation by librarians of questionnaires which still seem to be the only possible 
means of finding out what other libraries are doing. I do think the Library Association, 
through its Information Bureau, should as soon as possible issue a really comprehensive 
year-book, which will incorporate not only the features of the pre-war Library 
Association Year Book, but also the statistical information (and, if possible, details 
of grading schemes) which used to be available in the annual issued by the Librarian 
and Book World. 


I promised to say something about buildings and the reason I want to do so is 
because I think the present situation may stampede us into ill-advised temporary and 
makeshift schemes. This is an old hobby-horse of mine, and I know many librarians 
will disagree with me, but I speak from experience when I maintain that it is extravagant 
to maintain in urban areas numbers of small library units which cannot possibly offer 
an efficient service. I know many will say that an inefficient service is better 
than none at all. I disagree ; we must not neglect to recognize the value of reputation 
and tradition, and if we provide an area with a makeshift service we may not only 
delay the provision of a full service, but find that when it is possible to provide such 
a service we have a “ past” to live down. In a nutshell my philosophy is “ large, 
efficient service points, avoid makeshifts.” Many fully developed areas may, under 
present circumstances, have to wait for their service. That is regrettable ; but tem 
porary expedients will not only fail to satisfy, but may do the library movement real 
harm by offering an unsatisfactory service. Inefficiency is always costly and in these 
days of austerity, we must at all costs avoid squandering our substance in makeshifts 
which, in the long run, prove to be false economy. 


Although one hesitates to lapse into personal vein one ought not, I suppose, t0 
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omit altogether some references to what I can only term sidelights on librarianship 
observed in the Forces. From a very limited acquaintanceship with libraries in North 
America I can but say that in my opinion, English libraries need not fear any com- 
parison, and, in fact, they possess features of a characteristically homely and intimate 
nature which are well suited to our national genius and calculated in the long run to 
commend the movement to the English public more successfully than any mechanical 
reproduction, say, of the impressive and highly-organized American town libraries. 
My experience in the Air Force was of a somewhat restricted nature and, therefore, 
the opinions I heard voiced on public libraries and the general attitude of my comrades 
towards the movement were not necessarily typical, but I suppose a sceptical outlook 
towards all forms of government and local government enterprise is an integral part 
of the nature of the normal serviceman. I did find though that libraries were regarded 
as one of the more enlightened features of local government activity and were often 
the subject of proper civic pride. One’s job as a librarian also created a certain amount 
of genuine interest. It was, moreover, evident especially amongst younger members 
of the forces that definite and often well-directed reading habits had been acquired 
and were maintained as well as circumstances permitted by means of the facilities 
provided by the camps. There is distinct encouragement for us here, because I do 
feel this reading activity on the part of the younger element is definitely attributable 
to the progress of the library movement during the inter-war years. Older men, even 
the well-educated ones, were both less purposeful in their reading and often surprisingly 
ignorant of the work of public libraries. Comparing the few librarians I met in the 
Air Force with members of other professions, I think our colleagues acquitted them- 
selves well. Not only did they give valuable help on the social side of camp life (and 
not merely in the organization of camp libraries) but their job seemed to have given 
them a breadth of outlook and more than a smattering of knowledge about most 
things which seemed lacking in the other professional men who too often had the 
one-track mind of the specialist. 


May I, in conclusion, repeat that I have throughout this article striven to avoid 
the obvious ; if I have failed may I express regret. The reason is not far to seek—my 
return to librarianship is still so recent that possibly my vision is not yet readjusted. 
The same plea must be made in extenuation if I have betrayed a mistaken conception 
of the present aims and tendencies of our profession. But possibly a sense of detach- 
ment inseparable from a spell in the forces and a very short period of librarianship 
fesumed may give these jottings some value. 


~stse” 


Planning and Design 


HIS* is an excellent attempt to fill what has undoubtedly been for many years the 
most serious gap in our professional literature. Librarians will be deeply 
indebted to the author for having provided in so compact a form most of the 
information they are likely to need for the detailed planning of a library. The book 
comes at an opportune time, for librarians everywhere are looking forward to a great 
new era of library building in the future. Mr. Ashburner has provided in this book 
an indispensable working tool for both librarians and architects. 





* Ashburner, E.H. Modern public libraries: their planning and design. Grafton, 25/- 
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The book is thoroughly practical, and full of sound common sense. Critica) 
descriptions of representative libraries built during the period between the two wars, 
with excellent plans and photographs, are followed by chapters on the planning of the 
various departments, furniture and fittings, heating, ventilating and lighting, interna| 
finishings and equipment (including flooring). Up-to-date factors are given wherever 
required, and there are excellent drawings of fittings, giving dimensions. 


There are many grounds on which the book can be criticized. There is far too 
much extraneous matter, as in the introductory historical section, which is a piece of 
unnecessary padding, and elsewhere there are comments on library policy and practice 
that seem rather trite, all the more so since they do not always lead anywhere architect. 
urally. It is not, moreover, a work of outstanding originality ; the author too often 
follows the conventional view. Of lending-library shelving he writes :—** dropping the 
window-sill level below the usual 6’ 6” height of the wall shelving is bound to sacrifice 
shelving space and often results in the ragged appearance of the reading-room (sic) 
interior.” Many librarians feel that it is the adherence to this practice that has made 
so many of our lending libraries look like dingy caverns. Again, “* an alcoved arrange- 
ment of wall shelving is not desirable owing to the resultant interference with free 
circulation round the room.” Yet some of the best of our modern lending libraries 
are arranged in this way, and experience has shown that, provided the space between 
the bays is adequate, there is no undue congestion or interference with free circulation, 
Some of the sections are far too brief and superficial (that on lighting, for example), 
Nevertheless, these criticisms are largely matters of opinion, and serve merely to 
indicate to young assistants who will be using the book that the author’s judgement 
should not always be accepted as final. 


The book can be confidently recommended as the best contribution to the subject 
we are likely to have for some time. It should be in every staff library, and it is a pity 
that the price (not necessarily excessive according to present-day standards) will preclude 
many assistants from possessing it for themselves. J.T.G. 


Courses in Librarianship 
CROYDON POLYTECHNIC 


Classes will be offered in the syllabus of all the subjects of the Entrance and 
Registration Examinations of the Library Association, as follows :— 


For the Entrance Examination 


(i) Library Administration and Procedure ; (ii) Cataloguing and Classification. 
Mondays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 23rd. Mr. O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. 


(iii) Choice of Books, and General Knowledge of Current English Literature; 
(iv) Reference Material and Methods. Fridays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 
27th. Mr. E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A. 
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For the Registration Examination 
Group (A) 
(i) Classification. Wednesdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 25th. Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 
(ii) Cataloguing. Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 26th. Mr. H. A. 
Sharp, F.L.A. 
[The above two courses are suitable both for the Registration and the Final Examina- 
tions. ] 
Group (B) 
(iii) Bibliography. [September-December.] Tuesdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing 
September 24th. Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 
(iv) Assistance to Readers in the Choice of Books. [January-June.] Tuesdays, 
1-9 p.m. Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 
Group (C) 
(v) Library Organization and Administration. Fridays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing 
September 27th. Mr. D. Howard Halliday, F.L.A. 


(vi) History of English Literature. Mondays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 
23rd. Mr. F. Barlow, F.L.A. 

[Mr. Barlow’s course, while covering the syllabus of this particular examination, is 
even wider in scope and will be of interest to general students. ] 

All Librarianship classes will for the present be held at The Central Library, 
Katharine Street, Croydon. Applications for entry should be made, however, to 
The Secretary, The Central Polytechnic, Scarbrook Road, Croydon; and should 
be accompanied by the fee, which is 12s. 6d. per class for the session. 


NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.5 
The courses for session 1946-47 will be held in accordance with the undermentioned 
time-table :— 
Library Association (Entrance Examination) 
Afternoon Course : 


Library Administration, Classification and a Wednesday, 2.30-4.00 
English Literature and Reference Material ns ; Wednesday, 4.15-5.45 


Evening Course : 
Library Administration, naan aah ie and 


Reference Material - Thursday, 6.30-8.00 

English Literature .. a2 ne ds .. Thursday, 8.00-9.00 
Library Association (Intermediate and Registration Examinations) 

Classification . . a as ca = Be .. Wednesday, 2.30-3.30 
Cataloguing .. Ms .. Wednesday, 3.30-4.30 
Bibliography and Assistance to Readers. . oe .. Wednesday, 5.00-6.30 
History of English Literature ne oe oe .. Tuesday, 7.30-8.30 
Library Organisation ea Pe a zo .» Tuesday, 8.30-9.30 
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The Library Assistant 
Library Association (Final Examination) 
Library Organisation, Routine and Administration 
(Public Libraries) . r Se a .- Wednesday, 5.00-6.30 


Bibliography and Book Selection .. Wednesday, 6.30-7.30 
Literary Criticism and Appreciation (Modern Literature) Wednesday, 8.00-9.30 


Course for Librarians in Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
Library Routine and Administration (Special Libraries) | Wednesday, 7.30—9,30 


Note.—All classes will commence during the week beginning 23rd September, 
Evening students should enrol on any evening, Monday to Friday, during the week 
beginning 16th September. Students for afternoon classes may enrol at the first 
meeting of the Course. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


The Scottish School of Librarianship will be held in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Commercial College, Pitt Street, Glasgow, and classes for the Session 1946-47 
will commence on Monday, 16th September, 1946. Fees for the Session will be £25 
which may be payable in three parts as, £9 plus a matriculation fee of 2/6d. on enrolment, 
£8 in December and £8 in March. 


Students desiring to enrol for the forthcoming Session should write to the Secretary, 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial College, Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.3, for 
enrolment forms. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


The undermentioned courses of lectures have been arranged for the coming Winter 
Session with the co-operation of J. Ross, Esq., City Librarian. The classes are intended 
for people engaged in libraries and cover the examination requirements of the Library 
Association (Entrance and Registration Examination). 


Entrance Examination 
Library Administration and Procedure and Reference 


Material and Methods .. oa es any .. Tuesday, 7.00-8.00 
Cataloguing and Classification sca Tuesday, 8.00-9.00 
Choice of Books and General Knowledge of Current 

English Literature . ~ “ ma ae .. Wednesday, 7.00-8.00 

Registration Examination 
Classification .. i ic ace a oe .. Monday, 7,00-8.00 
Cataloguing .. ae .. Monday, 8.00-9.00 
Library Organisation and Administration. . ox .. Wednesday, 7.00-8.00 
History of English Literature ng ae = .. Wednesday, 8.00-9.00 
Bibliography .. = .. Friday, 7.00-8.00 
Assistance to Readers i in Choice of Books _ ay .. Friday, 8.00-9.00 


The fee for either course is 20/- payable on enrolment, which is to take place at 
the main building, Unity Street, on the evenings of 16th, 17th, and 18th September, 
from 6 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. The Session opens on Monday, 23rd September. 


The provision of all evening classes, of course, is subject to there being a sufficient 
demand. 
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Correspondence 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. 


Sir,— 

When the gentleman who, in the last issue of the Assistant, called into question 
my use of the expression “ bibliothecal guru” signed himself ‘* Marius,” he did me 
the credit of assuming that I would infer therefrom that he is fastidious by nature. 
In the same way, I credited my readers with the ability to recognize a foreign word 
(particularly when italicised) and to look it up if it came beyond the bounds of their 
immediate recognition. It appears that I flattered ‘‘ Marius.” 

For his benefit, let me explain that I used “* bibliothecal ” advisedly, as we have 
in English no adjective meaning “ pertaining to librarianship’ except the noun 
“library ” which is sometimes used adjectivally. The ‘* bar-sinister Franco-American ” 
bibliothecal was chosen to prevent any confusion resulting from using a word that 
can be both noun and adjective. “* Guru” was used in italics, as a foreign word, 
and indicates a relationship for which we have no English equivalent. 

Incidentally, since he is such an Anglo-Saxon purist, couldn’t Marius have picked 
amore suitable nom de plume (pen-name, Marius !). 

Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD I. PALMER. 





TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENARY OF THE DAILY NEWS 


ROARING CENTURY 


by R. J. CRUIKSHANK 


A pageant of one of the most eventful hundred years in human history; 
recording its changes in outlook, in social conditions and in customs; 
contrasting its comedies, its tragedies, its aspirations and its defeats. 
It isa Canterbury pilgrimage of great personalities; a panorama that 
stretches from Pickwick’s stage coach to the atom bomb. 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the ~ 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


i. WORKMANSHIP. @ es 


Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS ad Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES © Unequalled 


CompareFavourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 
for Similar Work 


Inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 
in International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 


. 


UNSOLICITED, TESTIMONIAL 


After y checking every volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience. 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 



































Library Service 


W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer 

the highest qualified service in all matters 

connected with library supply ; their library 
department is organized to that end. 


Their service is supported by a first-hand 

knowledge of town and county library arrange- 

ments. They have pioneer experience and 

library book knowledge admittedly of a very 
exceptional nature. 


W. & R. HOLMES 


3-11 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones : GLASGOW CENTRAL 8184-5-6 
Telegrams and Cables: “LITERARY GLASGOW” 























LIBRARY BOOK 

Ase Me HALDANE svurriy’co. 
Public Libraries and ng Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 


4 DENMARK 8T., OFF CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


Telephone and Te.egraphie Address: TEMPLE BAR 38650 LONDON 























THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 
125 CHARIN( OSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 (3rd Fi 
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